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SUMMARY 

OP THE 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


D9, we published ” Jet^l^dacMont'of thedisc Nu 7* ber November, 1835, p. 
lire to the minute structure of the penis the subs ^ r “ fessor J JulIer rela¬ 

te a separate series of minute arteries (’which from .t ° f 'T hlch ,"' as ‘hat there ex- 
projecting into the venous cells and • “ 0m t l ieir ^ orm 9 he named helieine) 

Aw of blooifrtrough thismj under cirfumstences'nf* 16 by - tbe in ‘ 
His investigations were certainly of jrrmt in , ™ Stances of ne , rvou9 “etteraent 
the minute structure of the oman described hut^" 0 * 5 ’ DOt °i" y ? S eitab l‘shing 
relating to a distribution of veTels to which ?, ffCnCnl1 P oint of ™w, us 

presumed to exist in the animM body-viz i", ' . arra ."^ m ™‘ bad been 
nmics, in cells communicating with veins ’ Wlth frec extre - 

a complete refutation of the views tl.en odvnn^a , n0W > h ,owever, to notice 
received, which has been published in ,hli", d ’ “l? SIn «e almost universally 
**■* und TAysrWo^". P It is from the ne^nf ° f * Iulltr ’ s +*• M 
known author of the Entwiekelunlsudchichte whose ml' Y A ( . LENT ! N > thfi w ell- 
vatton is certainly not inferior to thafof Muller’himself^ mmU,e ° bser * 

called Mhrine t a t rteriM l are 0 by 1 norneanspeculiar'vcssek < j° nT '. nce ^ l ,im ‘bat the so- 

tremities, and hanging free in the cells of the mm!, !!' terminating with their ex- 
artencs that have been divided or tom- and tlia^onoavernosum, ,mt only minute 
button of the vessels of the corpus c^-emntlr n ^“ntrary, the real distri- 
stmple laws. In making the mject”ns™f the neni^a-w CV6ry res P ect the most 
ceive different quantities of inS ' ™ .u’ dlfrerent Portions of it re¬ 

jected, and of this the anterior fourth is blst mhLlfawl £ ostcnor balf . is most in- 
■uit the injection will probably have exactly fiiip'n for . exaln uiation, because 
passing into the venous^ cells 7 If ® Uy filIed . the minute arteries without 
oe made, „„ e seesZTmtle ' X? P ° rti ° n thUS 
tortuously in the uninjured fibrous cord bke nL',^ ^ of /anous sizes miming 

Puscavemosum, the °S u* cells of the c °r- 

orwith a lens, seem to terminate suddenly eith^”^ winch, to the naked eye, 
Partly on the fibrous cords, *3 h™ 1 0r * n tufts - which lie 

U 


«lb oru”’spfer lhC fibr0US COrds ° r bands "bleb bound and traverse the stalled 
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scope, their ends appear sometimes rounded, sometimes obliquely or unevenly 
truncated, sometimes granular or even irregular; in a word, so inconsistent is 
the form of their terminations, as at once to suggest the opinion that they are 
unnaturally formed. 

If a cleanly cut transverse section be examined with a good lens, with which 
a view to some little depth may he obtained, it will at once appear that there 
are helicine arteries only at the surface, and in the cells lying near it; but that 
in those cells which lie deeper, no trace of them can be seen. At the same 
time it may be remarked, that every fibrous cord, without exception, contains 
an artery of proportionate size, which runs in it tortuously, or rather in the form 
of a cork-screw; and that these arteries, like the fibrous cords in which they 
lie, communicate together. If the surface of the section be examined under 
water it will be seen that at the divided extremity of each fibrous partition, one 
or more helicine arteries seem to be given ofT, according as one or more smaller 
fibrous cords are given off together or separately from the chief one. These 
smaller fibres, when they were divided, had separated and contracted a little, 
and thus, and by their naturally winding course, the tendril-like or crazier-like 
terminations of the supposed helicine arteries were produced. Tlius one sees 
how the helicine arteries are formed under one’s own eyes. And wherever the 
minute arteries are filled with injection they may be made to appear helicine by 
dividing the fibrous cords in which they lie. In a longitudinal section the 
same thing may be observed, only that here still more partitions being divided, 
more helicine arteries are seen; and more still may be made by cutting the cor¬ 
pus cavemosum, as one would with a saw; or by washing out the injection 
from the cells into which it has run from the arteries, and so tearing a greater 
number of the extremely minute cords. By the careful examination of several 
of the arteries, and their fibrous cords supporting them, which are thus divided, 
a sufficient proof may be obtained that the apparent enlargement of their extre¬ 
mities, the closeness of their orifices, and their tortuous or tendril-like course, 
depend merely on the mode in which the section has been made, or on some 
artificial means employed in the examination. 

In the posterior part of the corpus cavernosum in man the cells are large, and 
the fibrous cords traversing them very delicate, so that as all the minute arteries 
run tortuously on them, the helicine arteries seem to be very abundantly and 
evidently present. But more anteriorly, where these cells assume a more ho¬ 
ney-comb appearance, and the fibrous partitions are more band like than cord 
like, and the arteries running on them are proportionally much smaller than the 
membranes surrounding them, the helicine appearance cannot be demonstrated. 
The most easy refutation of the presence of the so-called helicine arteries is 
found in the human species (in which it will be remembered, Muller said they 
could be most easily demonstrated,) and next to it, in that portion of the corpus 
spongiosum urethra of the horse and ass, which immediately surrounds the 
urethra .—London Medical Gazette , June 1G, 1838. 

2. On the Capillary vessels .—These vessels examined in many parts of the 
body, present, according to Dn. Krause of Hanover, a diameter considerably less, 
than that of the smallest globule of the blood. He gives the following measure¬ 
ment of the diameter of the most delicate capillary vessels in various parts: 

In the retina.^ of a line. 

choroid ..... — 

pulmonary cells .... ? * T ^ — 

intestinal follicles . . . — 

muscular integument of small intestines, ¥4 5 - 

the tibialis anticus muscle . — 

In proportion to the capillary vessels of the ordinary diameter, (i. e. - 5 }* to 
of a line,) these very delicate ones are always fewer in number, and are generally 
placed intermediately between two larger branches. Krause has never found 
that the larger quantity of any capillary tissue was formed by these extremely 
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SS 01 ,he 

with some mucilage of gum arabir- thl * roi P ate potass, and acetate of lead, 
are of a diameter SwTSj offTin,^ chr °T * *■» formed 
human blood has been micerate'd’Sr LoT' ^ he M ra lt“ , f a which remain after 
of the globules,) have a di™of" „fa‘M *? 11 " 1 "**<■*" 
ness with which they intercept the' lmfet i™* but * on ac f ? unt of the feeble- 
tlian some bodies of a smaller size Contra.^ fir r*" Wlth . I P ore difficult y 
is now convinced from observation that ^n ^ 18 forme . r °P»nion, the author 
parietes. S. and F. have “^^ous 

IFrnent. Mtdiein. Heft i. 1837. MuLLE " 8 Archiv. fur Jlnat. Physiol, und 

found after twelve yeareof^a *e “ ifc'liaf f ^ 6 j°>°“ t *’. at tlle Aymus gland is not 
.ween twenty and S yeaT'and ww . ,n individuals be- 

and he has seen it of considerable si™ ? 611 tban In y° un l? children; 

..asal.su met with t “ d 

men its form is generallv cleft in ♦*«.•« • • 1 . . r m llfe * In younger 

are generally adherent in the middle onWh^L'n T °, n&lnaI conditicm: th ese 
crease appears to commence at this mrt } T? 1 ar tlssuc '’ so ‘hat their de- 

mto'the neck " 1 ^ UPPeT part ° f the 1 ^'fer* 

.l^andSex. Length. B~d,h. Thi.k„„. VVoigW. V*„ t . SpMltt 

25, m. 34 lines 18 OK l,- „ , Crnm«. Cubic Indies. 

25, m. 42 - *®- 25l,n “.4W 232.5 0.377 1.0352 

20, m. " — --3 — 360.3 1.15G 1.0311 

28, f. oo _ in „ 35fi .5 1-085 1.0303 

lb ~ 2 ~ 63.2 0.211 1.0257 

_ Ibid - 

^l^n^U^Tgla" d K s7r It *•<*-"»*« of 

aadis quite satisfied of their a c cu ‘e He ’oL No ^ m ber l837, p. 218,) 
chiefly respecting the size of the r sot P e farther investigations, 

«*L Fie does no “ however rcLuT ,1°'°? iT' Cri P te of tl '<‘ intestinal 
from the solitary glands in the jdunum g 'n dS ° f ess fntially different 

Elands of Peye? are crowded JZw?,, i The m , an } fest differences are, that the 
surface of the mucous membran^whSstflie^ r? kcd and ,P r ° minent on the free 
'Otli follicles. Both are of the same size b h g j ”, 8 areabun dantlv beset 

;suws *iss 

sss 

connected with P ° 3SeS3but ° nB 

, e,l her the solitary glands or thnai nf p V *u rar 1 find but one opening to 
I ?** being from five to ten 11 ° - Peye ^ the ave , ra S e ™"iber of their aper- 
in an oblique dinwinn j* •«,. e °P emn gs traverse the parietes of the follicles 

% communicate with theireavS'^The^vi'd 1 '™ 11 *? ° De ’ S 8elf that 
obtained thus: Take a lamp fnllipl* V i ^ V1 ^ e ^} ce °f this, however, may be 

removing that half of it which is inserted “to l^cous^^S^f 
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the intestine; into the little rounded hollow, which is thus rendered visible, 
insert a very small drop of carmine in solution. On examining the opposite 
part of the follicle, i. e. that which projects into the intestinal canal where the 
openings are situated, the red fluid will be seen to escape from these apertures 
before the entire follicle becomes coloured by imbibition. Ibid. 

5. New observations on the measure of the temperature of the organic tissues if 
the bodies of men and animals , by means of thermo-electric effects , by MM. 
Becquerel and Breschet. —The memoir we now present to the academy is a 
succinct exposition of the continuation of experiments undertaken by us at Paris, 
and in our joumies to the Alps and Italy, for determining, in a more rigorous 
manner than has yet been done, the temperature of the tissues in general, and of 
the interior organs of man and animals, by the assistance of thermo-electric 
effects. 

The use that we have made of the mixed metallic needles, less than a milli¬ 
metre in diameter, for determining the temperature of the interior parts of 
organized bodies, require delicate precautions with which we have already 
made some persons acquainted, and without which it is not possible to obtain 
results, on the accuracy of which we can depend; we are now about completing 
what we have already said on this subject. 

When one of the extremities of a metallic bar is inserted into a source of heat, 
which is not capable of reacting chemically on its constituent parts, this bar be¬ 
comes heated, by degrees, to a greater or less distance from the inserted part, 
according to the nature of the metal, the dimensions of the bar, the temperature 
of the source, and that of the surrounding air. 

Hence the different sections of the bar, above, and to a certain distance from, 
the source of heat, assume different temperatures higher than that of the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere; but as soon as each of them attains the temperature it is 
to preserve, that is to say its state of equilibrium, experiment proves that for 
distances from the source which increase in arithmetical progression, the exces¬ 
ses of temperature decrease in geometrical progression, whenever the excess of 
the temperature of the bar over that of the surrounding medium does not exceed 
20 or 30 degrees. On the other hand, the propagation of the heat varying 
according to the dimensions of the bar, the loss of heat being proportional to the 
area of the exterior surfaces, and the quantity of heat which traverses being also 
proportional to the area of the section, it follows, that the decrease of tempera¬ 
ture will be as much greater as the circumference is less. Experiment effectu¬ 
ally proves that in two bars of the same metal, not having the same transverse 
section, the distances of the focus from the points in which the temperature is 
the same, are to one another as the square roots of their thicknesses, or a9 the 
square roots of their radii if the bars be cylinders. It follows from these dif¬ 
ferent observations that the smaller the diameters of the cylinders or metallic 
needles, the less the source of heat would become cooled when its temperature 
would be capable of varying by the presence of these needles; hence the neces¬ 
sity of operating with needles whose diameters are less than a millimetre. 

It also follows, from the preceding observations, that when we seek to deter¬ 
mine the temperature of the interior parts of a man who is about 37 degrees, we 
must place him in a medium whose temperature is at least 18 or 20 degrees. If 
this condition do not yet suffice, we must find by previous experiments, the ef¬ 
fects due to the cooling produced in the muscles by the presence of the needles. 
This is a point on which, perhaps, we have not been sufficiently determined in 
our preceding memoirs. 

The process for finding the interior temperature of the human body consists, 
as is known, in making use of two needles each composed of two others, one of 
copper and the other of steel, soldered at one of their ends. One of them is 
placed in a medium whose temperature remains constant during the time of the 
experiment, whilst the other is introduced into the part the temperature of which 
we wish to measure. These two needles are connected on one side, by their 
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3with rh^xVemiU:jo f 0 ^r o f natare ’ ?, nd 0n ‘ heother - by their copper 
When .he two soTdeZmto hZ the ""°-e'ectric multiplfe?. 
lion of the magnetic ones; but fo? thl le^ dT tmp8rat " re there is no deviu- 
be it only 0-1 If a degree there is a *£S2™?2 encB " th . e ‘"° temperatures, 
to estimate correctly this difference and nnn« ' k°f, e ^/ rectlon an( * extent serve 

th The e con 1*7 ° f the other ^hich is ZIZt l *£2?"*" ° f ° ne of 

paratnsof KrerwVcthls 6 aTead? b'^T 5 ^nished'either by .heap- 
person accustomed to this 1 ind of e xverimZnt . d csc rl £ ed ’ or by the mouth of a 
for some hours, a temperature, only ranri^r few . S o C ® ?PP aratus preserves 
mass of water which irives i,^ lew tenths of a degree; but the 
is immediately put in’ equilibrium i*® ldera,,Ie » t,lat the solder immersed therein 
losses experienced by the pam 0 7 a"' 1 ** "“''"‘''standing 

quickly repaired I,f this lhe 7X m C pl “ ed ° n , lhe outsidc - whiefc are 

the medium in which it is fo’und It by 7 solder is that of 

shown by the second solder which is i * 8 San ? e WUh the temperature 
die skin, which muscle, b^on of thl tl l TX, 3 Sma » d ' a ‘ a "ce from 
their small extent and badconductibilitv omrht 1°/." “ Ch “ com P osed ’ from 
source of heat to the other; wo also find iw ' ‘ ° b ® co . ,lslde red as an equal 

temperature is below 18 or 20 degrees a differ" coT.'X “ a medlum - whose 

ByZ,TZ — wh8 “ 

much the fifferences that I ‘ Cat ’| We baTe not to fear 80 

analogy among themselves, with reprd toTheir ^dtutio^ 0 S ° UrCeS “ 
endeavour to'mrasure t^mlri^temMrJ!tare r ^f aU,i0 “ ‘^h d* 6 "’ " hen we 

^ e izT e z wm ° B 10 **"» ° f « 

•ffiSsSS' how far 

^*5S35sS 

proceeded very probably from die solders net t®"*-' of . a deffr , ce of temperature, 

- - - 

a source of constant temperature whZwZreZ "‘“a 0 , US0 of the mo "‘ h as 
to keep the solder always in the’same nosit?™ X'X , b J P, revlou8 attempts 
S °One n °r‘i intr ? duec c ° ld air into themomh breathe through the nose, 

pees, the othe S r 0 in e thc'm!)|?h b of n a P i aCed ‘ n Sore J’ s a PP? rat us marking 36 de- 
wedlc was two degrees in favor of tbl |!' g ®“® n » the deviation of the magnetic 
3C ° 10' instead of 30° so 1 shown hv Xtl^’ w uc 1 Indic atcd a temperature of 
wing to unseen causes " ty the tllcn "°™ter; a very slight difference 

dtu biceps muscle of the sreondvOTng'liM'ftete 111111 ‘ he 0th f er wa3 placed in 

degrees, consequently, below what if t F m P e , rature °f the air being 14 

ments; we had a deviation of 4 drtrrpoc if ^ 7 success °f the experi- 

perature of the biceps riven bt 6,888 J? favour of thc mouth; hence, the tem- 
wliich is the lar te P mfcmture y wn 0 h n a e v ed r C 'T- °" Iy 3C ° 2(/ ’ instead °> 30° Cff, 

The solder which wasTnTeXuS°“ r P re , cedin ff memoirs, 
psratus, which showed 33° 51/by the^’entZ^th ° Ut 10 b ° P 'l ecd in Sorel ’ s a P' 
Ougnetic needle was 10° inLournf.h d Ulen 'l 0meter: thc deviation of the 
in favour of the apparatus; hence, the mouth possessed 
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a temperature of 36° 5O', as we have previously found it. Thus the mouth may 
be used with advantage as a source of constant temperature. 

We have naturally neen led to make some experiments on the influence of the 
variations of the surrounding temperature on that of the human muscles. This 
question, which has occupied philosophers and physiologists for some years past, 
is not yet completely resolved, wherefore the results that we have obtained will 
not be without interest for the science. 

It is certain that man, as well as warm blooded animals, can live in an atmos- 
phere which differs nearly 80 degrees in temperature from their own, since the 
inhabitants of the polar regions, covered it is true with clothes, are one part of 
the year exposed to a temperature at which mercury freezes. Hence, men as 
well as warm blooded animals possess in themselves the faculty of increasing 
in a given time the heat that they develop. As to the faculty which they have 
of resisting high temperatures, without any sensible disorder in the animal 
economy resulting, we shall refer to the experiments of Banks, Blagden, and 
Fordyce, who have remained exposed for some moments to a temperature of 1*25 
degrees, without finding any sensible change in their own, estimated probably 
from that of the mouth. 

On the other hand, Berger and De la Roche, having been exposed to a tem¬ 
perature of 49 degrees found theirs increased 4 degrees; and Dcla Roche, having 
remained alone in a hot-house at 90 degrees, for sixteen minutes, has proved 
that his was only increased 5 degrees. 

Captain Parry relates, that in the polar regions, where the temperature is 
lower than that at which mercury freezes, that of man is not sensibly modified. 
This last observation is contradicted by Sir. John Davy and some others, who 
have found that the temperature of man increases from the poles to the eauator. 

Without wishing to enter into an examination of the contradictory results we 
have just mentioned, we shall confine ourselves to mentioning the experiments 
we have made on the same subject. 

We introduced into the biceps muscle of the right arm of two young men, each 
of the solders of two perfectly similar needles; the temperature of the surround¬ 
ing air was 16 degrees; the magnetic needle showed no appreciable deviation; 
hence, the two muscles had exactly the same temperature. One of the arms 
under experiment was immersed as far as the elbow, incessantly for a quarter of 
an hour into water, at 10, 8, 6 degrees, then at 0; the experiment lasted about 
an hour; the deviation of the magnetic needle was only two degrees in favour of 
unimmersed muscle, which indicates a diminution of temperature in the other ot 
about the fifth of a degree. 

The same arm having been afterwards plunged in water at 42 degrees for fii- 
teen minutes, the temperature of the immersed muscle was only increased the 
filth part of a degree. 

These experiments having been repeated at different times, we have always 
found but very feeble differences in the temperature of the muscles. 

These results have been confirmed by the experiments we have made at the 
mineral water baths at Lovech, in Valais, two years ago, and recently at Pans, 
with the assistance of M. Seguin, external pupil of the Hotel Dieu, at Pans, 
who assisted in our researches with a zeal worthy of praise. We were not 
contented with putting the arms in the water at an elevated temperature, 
but immersed the whole body therein. The waters of Lovech were 49° cen¬ 
tigrade. .. 

The temperature of Sorel’s apparatus indicated 35° 5(r: one of the solders 
was placed in it, while the other was introduced into the biceps muscles of M. 
Seguin; the deviation of the magnetic needle was 12 degrees in favour of the 
muscle, which indicated a temperature of 36° TO*. M. Seguin having been 
placed in the bath at 49 degrees, remained there twenty minutes; the deviation 
of the magnetic needle varied from 12 to 13 or 14 degrees according as it was 
more or less distant from the water. Hence the temperature of the muscles in¬ 
creased from one to two fifths of a degree. On coming out of the bath the ueu 
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ation of the magnetic needle returned to 12 degrees as it was before M Semiin's 
pu se made 112 pulsations per minute in the bath. ^ S 

lhc ““e .result on a vigorously constituted young Tyrolean 

ftjtyraaisrA'Ssa ferasS 

“ Ldle ;?od of f M - Se *T ;* right arm ; Z devTaUon of the 

3ure of 37° L'.n . fa I? ur ., of the moutl ‘. which indicated a tern- 

brrs 'T *.ss Z 

h Th^ d e’rnoii he de .' rla,1 ° n ‘he magnetic needle remained the same. 

ingdie'l blood^> < the h«^ rceS °^™ ad ^ > * , ™^^ r ^MjkS^ndTdetermin- 

D,'h RnM» 1 « K° nclude i rom , some observed facts, that the results obtained bv M 
De la Roche who was placed in a hot-house at a temperature of 49 de!w are 

Jrnture f? teZTZ°. *° P henomena of res P“, which modify”the lem- 

reSon ZX!S haS 

which we experimented; his muscles indicated'a mrnpe ”tu e oT 38= 0g 5tf“ 

£”fr tie a « a “‘ 31 19 d r CC3 ' the "*** not touchingthe water, t temped 
, e extensor muscle increased successively from half a defrree to \ 1 * 

^hichhas no relation to the preceding ones, but which will interest physiols 

TO-a: 

please fmm^iTfacU P buTth 1 ® ma >’ draw wba ‘ conclusion we 

L m . ‘ ° . fac *’. “at ‘he only one which appears natural to us, is that a 

trnTiLwT.:?!_?* 1 .*° ? lnk tllat 11 would be thu3 ’ because the blood, whose escape 

hSi before‘th 1 aCC0U,!t we t00k , a , middlia g ««ed dog, which had eitei a few 

fore pan f 0 f tlie'thmhTM? 1 ’.! 111 ' 1 P f ed °! the Sol ^ er3 in ,he muscles of the 
eI Perimentpr n hlfS* W ^® ® oIde f of another needle was in the mouth of an 

P ninenter, a bandage having first been thrown round the femoral artery, im- 
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mediately below the outlet of the abdomen. The suspension of the blood’s 
course in this vessel, caused no change in the temperature of the limb, and by 
several repetitions we exercised or suspended the compression on the arterial 
trunk, without being able to observe the least motion in tiie needle of the multi¬ 
plier. 

Would it be necessary, in conclusion, that the modifications in the tempera¬ 
ture of the tissues, depend much less on the sanguinary circulation than on the 
nervous influx, or even that the results of this last experiment prove that, in 
only tying the femoral artery, we have not stopped the whole of the blood in the 
vessels of the thigh, the gluteal and iscliiatic arteries being able to make up for 
the femoral one. 

In order to have a positive solution of this physiological difficulty, we have 
embraced the primitive iliac artery with a double silk cord; then placing one 
finger on the vessel at the point where the ligature bound the vessel, we could 
at pleasure hinder or permit the circulation of the arterial blood in the limb. 
The needle was then inserted into the fleshy parts of the thigh, and at the end 
of eighteen minutes we perceived the temperature lower about half a degree. 
Afterwards, permitting the blood to traverse the arterial vessels of the thigh, 
the temperature was soon ie-established in its normal state. This experiment 
repeated several times gave us the same result; although the effect observed 
be very feeble, it shows, nevertheless, that the arterial blood exercises a direct 
influence over the temperature of the tissues; it is not, however, to the blood 
which circulates in the trunks and arterial branches that we must attribute this 
influence; but that which traverses the capillary plexus. In fact fifteen or twenty 
minutes usually elapse between the suspension of the blood’s course in the 
limb, and the diminution of the temperature. However, the re-establishment 
of the temperature in its normal degree, when the blood is permitted to traverse 
the arteries, was always more rapid than the diminution of temperature when 
the trunk of the principal vessel was compressed. 

We have here stated what relates to the influence of the arterial circulation 
over the temperature of the animal tissues; in another memoir we shall mention 
what experiment has taught us of the nervous influence, with regard to this 
same temperature of the tissues. 

The facts that wo have just related in this memoir, show anew what we may 
deduce from the thermo-electric effects, to estimate the temperature of the in¬ 
terior parts of man and animals; taking as a constant temperature either that of 
Sorel’s apparatus or that of the mouth of a person accustomed to this sort of ex¬ 
perimenting.— Annals of Electricity , §'c. June, 1838. From Comptc Itendu 
des Seances de PAcademic dcs Sciences. April 9, 1838. 

♦3. Temperature of the human body in different decrees of external heat. —During 
the voyage of “ La Bonite,” for the purpose of making various scientific investi¬ 
gations, the attention of the naturalists was especially directed by the Academy to 
determine the temperature of man and animals in different parts of the globe. 
Experiments were therefore made on ten men, every day, from April, 1836, 
while the Bonite was at Rio Janeiro, till her arrival in France, in November, 
1837, by introducing a thermometer into the rectum, and observing carefully 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. All the men were occupied in 
a constant employment on board the ship, with regular diet, &c., so that no in¬ 
terfering agency could be present. The results obtained are, that the tempera¬ 
ture of the human body falls very slowly during the passage from hot into cold 
regions; and that, on the contrary, it rises more rapidly in passing from cold 
countries to the torrid zone. The degree efehange varied in different individuals. 
The average temperature of the men, observed at Cape Horn, at 59° south lati¬ 
tude, with an external atmospheric temperature of 0° centigrade, presents only 
a difference of one degree from the average observed in the same men in the 
Ganges, near Calcutta, with an external temperature of 40° centigrade. Thus 
a variation of forty degrees in external temperature gives rise to a difference of 
only one degree in the temperature of the human body.— London Med. Gaz. 
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': Exeilo-mnlonf system .—The following report of a discussion in the Phvsical 
Society, Guy’s Hosp.ta , will be read with interest, as it exhibits the vie7s 
of some distinguished physiologists relative to the excito-motory system a sub. 
ject at present exciting much attention: y system, a sub- 

■..Mt’nir V r r‘ n ? cr St f| tol ‘hat anatomists, up to the present day, had been in the 

Thp nnlrer^l" ,m? 3pIna ne r ves to arise on each side by a double origin. 
The posterior or sentient root and the anterior presiding over motion. To thTse 

added another pair of roots, which he has termed respectively the 
incident and the reflex; the former proceeding with the sentient root and serving 
to convey impressions (independent of sensation) to the latter, which accomna- 
n ‘cs die moorrootand constitutes the conductor of involuntary motion. 

‘ r . , . ? s discoveries had shown that every nervous filament pos¬ 

sessed but a single faculty, and wherever a nerve appeared to have two functions 
it «as necessarily made up of two sets of fibres. Dr. Hall’s experiments had’ 
demonstrated, that when the brain was completely separated from the spinal 
cord, voluntary motion and sensation in the body were completely arrested^ but 
made 1 ? 6 app lcal ‘°. n ° f 80n 'e irritation to the surface, the muscles could sti’ll be 
made to contract, independent both of sensation and of volition. Hence the 
Doctor reasoned that some chain of connection existed between the nerves of 
““V 0 " a ,"‘ l P™optlon in the spinal cord, altogether irrespective of the brain and 
Ms then™ a ! luded t ,°’ Mr ’. Grainger had endeavoured to verify 

,1 F ' ~ dissection, and had satisfactorily demonstrated the fact tha‘ 

1 . connect,on did indeed exist: for he found each root, as it arose frem the 

fuve-"rn- 7 ! iso an an r !r fr ° m ‘ he . motor tract ’ a "d the posterior from the sen- 
nauer whilst ° ng,n de ? P f r In the ' ord - from the central gray 

tmctL of fhe eorT rt" a r °? tS pr0C “ df!d 1 ° further than the white medulla^ 
d ’ diepostenor of these origins, from the gray matter being 
e incident nerve, and the anterior the reflex nerve, of Dr. Hall. Thus like 
a^dmeoyenesof BeU, had the more recent theor^ of Hall been vS by 

,,“^ e idea, indeed, was not altogether original on his part, for it had been 
y Gall ;. Bell ‘“g eri > “"d Mayo, that the nerv'sof.hespine 

stracture ™« hsd m „ , b y a '° n f’ b 0 , c a . 8 ° from ,be cincrit '0'JS part of its 
Zmh * • h n0t ' however > been ful| y admitted by anatomism; and al- 
tet 7 aK e h ,,g,t, ° nS On i ,he S - U ^ jeCt had b( '™ nrade, he was not aware 
10 addti?athsdis' n , Prel h 0 a Sy satlsfac,or 'ly demonstrated. He was happy 
U re,, 1 3 dissections had been now confirmed by those of Mr. Solly * 3 

cord ouoht 8 m n h°7 0ns " Cre C ? rreCt ’ ‘ he J <l naa dty of brain and white part of s'pinal 
that of Til “ prop ° rt, ° n V’, tbe development of sensation and volition; and 

and nerc nrion An 1 P be ln P™P artio n <he development of motion 

anatomTt lrieh i" ^ ‘,? d f- d “ wa3 ,’ th ! 3 beln ST Mly verified by comparative 
nr,-. . , Ic " showed, that in man the brain and white part of the cord ore- 

proiderated largely, whilst in animals endowed with strong P motive powers The 
« M IS Part of . the s P‘ nal raarro «’ prevailed. S P 

the I TGrainger illustrated these facts by reference to examples from fishes- as 
t A e 1 lidi 11S t C . at ° riU3 ’ 3nd the l0W er Cla33e3 ° f ‘ be -imal kTngdom;‘ a 
prated thmri,‘ l™ an : m0n T h ' n '° r , m ’ insccU ’ b y which it entirely ap- 
devdopment of T °i musau,a r movement bore a decided ratio to the 

■narksTT™fn SP ‘b ,aIand ^ n b rll0 T systems. Mr. G. concluded his re- 
been m y ex P res smg his conviction, that dissections in anatomy had hitherto 
co~ C e°n7? e ’, and “. C rCCent laboursof Kieman, Muller, and mhers, .rave em 
offar g m7n e ure °H h0pet at Inan u y P arts of anatomical structure were susceptible 
‘‘ Dr Mn fhsn I n , N nlt,0n than , as had b -en applied to them. P 
systen^'there t Ha i r T ,n e!t P lanat i°n of his views. In the cerebro-spinal 

volition Md sen^tiTn ll T 8 >' s . tc “ s -> be cerebral, containing the nervL of 
and sensation, and the spinal, which operated independently of either 
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to produce motion. If the brain of an animal be removed, though motion may 
occur, yet such motion cannot be the result of volition, nor can any motion what¬ 
ever be produced without the application of some external irritation. Thus, if a 
snake be decapitated, and then left till it be perfectly quiescent, though it may¬ 
be made to move by external stimuli, yet if left to itself no motion will bo ob¬ 
served again, and it will remain in whatever form it may have been placed. The 
movements which take place upon the application of external stimuli in the coma 
of apoplexy, opium, &c. &c., also in the case of an animal struck down by a 
blow on its head, indicated that there existed some other source of contractile 
power besides that of the brain, and independent both of volition and sensation. 
Reverting now to the paper. Dr. Hall said, that experiments enough were on 
record to show, however much you may lacerate or tear the cerebrum, no con¬ 
vulsive movements will arise. It was a matter of great interest, therefore, to 
inquire why convulsions occurred in certain inflammatory and othe rconditions of 
that organ. With regard to the cerebellum, Serres, in speaking of an apoplexy 
there, and believing it to preside over the sexual passions, had prognosticated 
the disease from the existence of priapism. Doctor Hall did not believe this to 
be the function of the cerebellum: he thought the priapism might be explained 
upon the supposition that the clot pressed upon and irritated the adjacent medulla 
oblongata, the source of muscular movement—as in the guinea-pig, irritation of 
that part immediately produced a seminal emission. To apply this physiology 
of the excito-motory nerves, the Doctor adduced the case of the crowing inspi¬ 
ration of infants, which always depended upon one of three causes—dentition, 
constipation, crudities in the stomach. Removing the cause of irritation inva¬ 
riably relieved the crowing; in this affection the brain being only secondarily- 
affected, and becoming diseased finally, because every convulsion renewed con¬ 
gestion there, and this ultimately gave rise to disease. 

“ Mr. Brcreton agreed with Dr. Ilall in some points, but differed with him in 
others. He was not satisfied that sensation was not essential to the production 
of motion, for although the brain be removed, it had not yet been proved that 
sensation did not also reside in the spinal cord. In several cases of paraplegia, 
and various forms of palsy, in the hospital, he had lately endeavoured to excite 
motion by tickling, pinching, stabbing with a pen-knife the affected limb, &c. 
&c., but he had altogether failed in producing the result stated by Dr. Hall. An 
acephalous foetus had been known to cry; this Mr. Breretondid not comprehend, 
for crying presupposes a sensation of something unpleasant, a certain exercise 
of the will. He agreed in the opinion that the cerebellum did not preside over 
the sexual appetites. With regard to the crowing of children, Dr. Hall had 
mentioned but three causes. Dr. Hugh Ley, however, has described a fourth, 
viz. tumours in the neck pressing upon the par vagum. 

“ Dr. Hall replied, he thought there must be some error of observation in the 
experiments made by Mr. Brereton upon the paralytic patients, for it was quite 
proved that convulsion of a paralysed limb could be produced in the way he had 
stated. There was now a patient in the * Dreadnought,’ under Dr. Budd, com¬ 
pletely paralysed; tickling the soles threw the limbs into strong movements,and 
passing the catheter occasioned priapism. With regard to the acephalous fetus, 
there is but one case of crying recorded; it is by Ollivier, and the word used is 
* crier.' This does not necessarily signify crying; it may mean a hiccup, or 
any noise in the air-passages. He differed altogether with Dr. Hugh Ley about 
the crowing in children, and did not believe that pressure on the pneumogastric 
nerves could occasion crowing; any pressure there caused stupefaction, as in 
excessive drunkenness, coma, uyspmra, &c.; and in a case of the kind at the 
Salisbury Infirmary, Mr. Sampson had saved life by a well-judged operation of 
tracheotomy. 

“ Mr. Aston Key suggested whether, in the case of paralysis where Mr. 
Brereton had failed in exciting motion, the injury or disease of the cord had been 
low down, at the end nearly of all the cineritious matter: might not this be 
sufficient to account for the failure ? 

“ Mr. B. Cooper said it was the same thing physiologically, whether the 
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OT In ,hE CaUda CqUina; Which de P*nded upon and 

»£T rC ° f d ? real ***"■ A catheter 
caused by pinching or blistering Another 'hnf™ P ' 3 ™’ a "u , n0 movement was 
too, he had failed ?n his experimentso„1 1 " JUryJus ! be, ? w •>» head: here, 
of Guy’s, Mr. B. had fouRre £s *“5 °! er tbe °' d ™useum-books’ 
injury at the sixth cervical vertebra There , t nt : under Mr. Morgan, with 
of the parts below the seat of inure \fuT a time £ ^ ls , usual ) Paralysis 

arms afso gradually lost all power/ 7 HewSdd ask’ pTh^’ ( f°T d 1 ys ’) tbe 
of oilier cases where disease in this wav D ~ Ha " whether he knew 
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the agency of the excito-motory nmes J b P‘ oduecd ln experiment by 

the electricity. ns °* *“ e “nibs were produced by 

last put by Mr. Brereton: it 
seen, or before heard of, am. eL bearin~ n- $ he had "ever 

fluid proved nothing; for electricity or iSlvSnio U * Ir, ® lrd ? fact about electric 
fibre and not through the ^ncy>tL^T’ on the muscular 

the excito-motory theory 1 had 9 bSvcrJfied I ? l anner in wh ich 

case which he had seen with Mr A KW '*?"■ Thc Doctor related a 
extremities existed, and in which vrelen ’el 'T • I ’ !!rfCC, P' 1 ™ 1 -™ 9 of ,h « lower 
duced by tickling the foo " He bdieved “T l mo T emen . ts '“uld he pro- 
the failures experienced by .Mr. Brereton- he dif m be f ° Und for 

boke upon as militating ** W " C be 

for by t^KTlhe Sc^moto^ ^ ® rereton ’ 8 ^res might he accounted 
garded intensity) in different parts oTthelimbs'™.* flfere J’ t!ly dlfr “sed (as re- 

sttsssr fa nhti/sf 

his care, showing this venr JmXtelv ™ ade r CI P enments u P on a ca » under 
dlustmtions on this point by add “<*>* 

.•? in h t e h 8 eD3^oughl et i n u?^ Ty ^ ^ !" ref ™ «° a 

mained. In another case which hod nl«n K sensation, to a limited degree, re- 

ifrti of « c - 

Gntin^r M" G^Whad dS^bototo" 01 COindde T** those of Mr. 

'he spinal nerves to arise fromfcSt a '? ,erlor ?" d Posterior roots of 
and not at all either from • ~T ,atera f column of ‘he spinal marrow 

•o reserve a“te 8to,^en“^^ a ^ P „b^ i C0l T nS - ® 

would at present content himself with mcreN^ 1 * 0 - 118 fo !' an o t,ler occasion, and 
to the anterior and posterior columns With re^'r 5 .^ 81 he had traeod bo,h 
ments of Dr. Hall and Mr Pninm, .u lta regard to the excito-motory experi- 
error-viz. that *» *"■*■*. one source of 

the sphere of operation; and it wasIherefoTe^iff^h n , eVer b i en removed fr0 ” 
resulte obtained by these <rentlemen mivhfu, ® i *° 1 ay how much of the 
last six years, he (Mr HiTtnn'* 1 , 0,1 k • b ? a ? sl ?P e ^ t0 these nerves. For the 
demonstrations cf^e'nervous^yste^t^bBchool 1 ° t f descr . ibin S’ in his Public 
body, and the integument immSh’Z,!, ^’ Ihe T , an0U9 "““lesof the 
hy the same setofnervous filaments So thaf wh® musc ?“’“ beln ff su PP>'ed 
-•he surface by means of 
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nected with that part of the skin to contract. This was done instantaneously, 
and for an appreciable moment of time before the exercise of volition. 

“ He thought that pathology generally bore out the views of Foville, who con¬ 
nected the thalami with the upper, and the corpora striata with the lower, ex¬ 
tremities of the opposite side; and the difficulty which appeared occasionally to 
occur, seemed to him to be often explicable, as follows:—The nervous power is 
conveyed from both these bodies to the respective limbs downwards, along the 
crura cerebri. Now if the lesion existed in the thalamus, or in the crus cerebri 
below it, the chain of connection between the corpus striatum and the lower ex¬ 
tremity was cut off as effectually as if the lesion had been seated in that body 
itself. 

“ Dr. Whiting said, there were abundant facts in pathology and in physiology 
to show that muscular contractions could occur independent of volition—as in 
tetanus, sneezing, coughing, &c. But many paralysed cases had fallen under 
his observation, in which the excito-motory influence, as described by Dr. Hall, 
could not be made to operate. 

“ Dr. Marshall Hall said that one positive fact was of more value than a 
thousand negative ones, and that the latter by no means invalidated the general 
rule. The failure of cxcito-motory influence in these negative cases, might, in 
some instances, be accounted for by the circumstance of some disease or failure 
in the nerve between the spine and the irritated surface. Several years ago he 
had noted the fact, which he could not then explain, that if a frog be decapitated, 
and its spinal cord be afterwards divided in the middle of the back, upon irri¬ 
tating the posterior extremity it became immediately convulsed. Not so in the 
toad, treated in a like manner. He now knew, by the aid of anatomy, that in 
the latter the cauda equina commences very high in the back, and was divided 
in the experiment. In the former, the spinal cord was cut through. 

“ Mr. Key supported the view taken by Dr. Hall, and quoted cases in which 
paralysed limbs moved powerfully when touched or irritated.”— l/nulon Mcdica! 
Gazette, April, 1838. 

8 . Case of Partial Ectopia Cordis and Umbilical Hernia .—In our No. for Feb¬ 
ruary 1833, will be found an interesting account, by Dr. Thomas Robinson, 
an eminent physician of Petersburgh, Virginia, of an infant in whom a portion 
of the anterior parietes of the thorax and abdomen were deficient, by which the 
heart was exposed to examination both by sight and touch, and its actions could 
be inspected. A similar case has recently been communicated to the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association, by Dr. John O’Buien, of Bristol, and is pub¬ 
lished in the sixth volume of their Transactions. 

This case is so important in its bearings on some disputed points in physio¬ 
logy, that we give the details of it in full. It will be observed, that the obser¬ 
vations of Dr. O’Brien are entirely confirmatory in several important particulars 
of those of Dr. Robinson—as respects the active dilating power of the heart, the 
suddenness of its systole, &c.—and in opposition to the views of most physio¬ 
logists. 

“A child, set. 14 days, presented the following appearances:—She is healthy, 
large, and was bom at full term; colour of the face and skin perfectly natural: 
she takes the breast well, and sleeps quietly. The secretions and excretions are 
normal. The head is raised from the chest at each systole of the heart, which 
occurs 140 times per minute; inspirations 45 per minute whilst the little patient 
is asleep; the dyspnara is much lessened when she lies on her back with her 
bead on a level with her body. The shape and outward form of the thorax i? 
perfect, with the exception of the greater part, if not the whole, of the ensifomr 
cartilage, which is wanting. The functions of the cerebro-spinal system is 
apparently normal, 

“ At the anterior and superior part of the abdomen, between where the umbi¬ 
licus and the lower end of the sternum ought to be, exists a tumour, soft, oral, 
unequal, and semi-transparent, three inches and a half in length, two and a 
quarter in breadth, and one and a half (at a medium) above the level of the pan- 
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floaUn^eltt^hTar b F ‘ho 

and ofthe oblique, tho transveSd ree.T™ , °^ the * u PP ort of ‘he linea alba, 
the last being f think wanting. Tire skin c“verin? thfsT'f "" P ° rt ‘- on on,y of 
tumour is reddish and shining being evidentlv nf lf .I r’ “? nor st,ct,on of ‘he 
of it is an ulceration about the size .ff a 7 oflate . fonn e‘ion; on the left side 
Around the base of thetumour Where > e ^ ^ 

integuments of the body meet those of the hL,Vi ,f“P e " or P or *>°n. where the 
the appearance of tho skin, shows that tu^, m ,S - a ra P bd ’ which - with 
a late period of utero-gesStfon. th e abdomtnal cavity remained open to 

by';^*artfagc8 r ofth , e li fa!se t rihs U and U [nfhriorl tr 'h n ^' 1 ! ar 8ha P e ’ b °“"ded la ‘ era "j 

verse colon. In this triano-le wh eh i! I y .'i 3 ' '? ha a PP car ? ‘° >>e the Iran l 
through the diaphanous skm.a body pulsating ^shan med . lan line ’ is secn 
unlike a small heart, with its noint d.reetFd° . p ® and appearance not 
right angle with the sternum i L s Lne. h“ d ou , tward s, thus forming nearly a 

colon; but when ft.T£S5£ JnotsTlrtl V*** hy the disten/ed 
obtuse one. miesunes are not 80 distended, the angle becomes a very 

thedelicate^mcl'almost taLlfparentskin'VSb^ reco g niscd through 

tinge whenever tho infant forced down or retained^™ 0 i njeC |f d a " d of a dusty 
motions or actions were evident I believe *n ^ d her brea,b - Three distinct 
the tumour, and they were not a few and’a° a most ewerjrperson who examined 
of London. J ,ew ’ and amon g st ‘hem I)r. Charles Williams 
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more especially the filling of the ventricles, or that period when the thrill was 
felt. 

“ Taking the tumour in the fingers of one hand, and passing those of the other 
under and behind it, they came into contact with a large round body within the 
thorax, (the skin was so lax, it permitted this to be done with facility,) whose 
pulsations were synchronous with those of the tumour. This same body was 
also felt in front, and might have been mistaken for the pulmonary artery. 

“ Handling the tumour, or touching the body within the thorax, did not appear 
to give rise to the slightest sensation on the part of the little patient, in this 
agreeing with the case of the celebrated Harvey. There was evidently no her¬ 
nia of the abdominal viscera into the thorax , and vice versa: nor, on the other 
hand, was there any hernia of the thoracic viscera into the abdomen. 

“ The chest sounded well, being clear over that spot w here the impulse is 
generally felt, but I was prevented by circumstances, viz: the age, the dyspnea, 
&c., from deriving more accurate information from this source of diagnosis. The 
respiration was natural for an infant, and evident in the precordial region, show¬ 
ing that a portion of lung occupied that region. The sounds of the heart were 
clear and distinct in the precordia, rather anteriorly; but they were evident over 
the whole thorax, accompanied by no impulse, or any abdominal noise. 

“ In the lower portion of the abdominal tumour, which became much distended 
whenever the child cried or forced downwwrds, the vermicular action of the 
small intestines was very distinct. 

“ Sept. 28. The pulsating body has increased in size, and the skin covering 
the tumour is quite white; the ulceration entirely healed; the patient has had 
one convulsion. 

“ Oct. 1. The infant has taken cold, and become much emaciated the last two 
days. Convulsions occur more frequently to-day, pulse not to be counted, 
respiration increased to 53 per minute, a general mucous rattle over the chest; 
the colour of the face remains unchanged, though expressive of great anxiety. 

“5. The lips have become slightly blue, she is apparently sinking, has had 
two convulsions to-day, and vomited some matter streaked with florid blood. 
She died a few hours after without a struggle, being then three months old. 

“Post-mortem examination two days after death. —An incision was made through 
the skin from the top of the sternum to the pubes; while dissecting back the 
skin, not a trace of a muscular fibre conld be discovered oyer the superior part 
of the tumour, neither the recti, the oblique or transversalis muscles, nor the 
linea alba. The transverse colon appeared the instant the skin was divided, 
forming the base of the triangle described in the history of the case; the carti¬ 
lages of the ribs were perfect; the sternum was perhaps a little shorter than 
natural; and the ensiform cartilage was entirely wanting. The liver was very 
largo even for an infant three months old, extending quite across the abdomen: 
with this exception, all below the diaphragm was normal. This muscle was 
itself normal, with the exception of the band or bundle of muscular fibres which 
attaches it to the ensiform cartilage. Its usual attachment to the posterior face 
of the cartilages of the false ribs continued, as is natural, but the ensiform car¬ 
tilage being absent, it passed from one cartilage to the opposite one without its 
proper support in this place. The consequence of this was, that a triangular 
opening, formed laterally by the cartilages, and inferiorly by the falling and 
floating portion of the diaphragm, remained, close to that spot where the peri¬ 
cardium adheres to that muscle, and to the anterior mediastinum in front. 

“The sternum being now raised, we discovered the heart in the pericardium 
nearly in its natural position, rather towards the right, its base occupying the 
left side of the thorax, and overlapped by the lung. The right ventricle wa> 
hypertrophied, being double the thickness of the left, withs ome dilatation, and 
its apex was directed to the right side. The left was of its ordinary thickness, 
lying from left to right, and prolonged for about one inch and three quarters, irt° 
a sac formed of the pericardium, which with the sac protruded through the trian¬ 
gle above described, the prolonged portion forming, when in place, an obtu>< 
angle with the remainder of the ventricle. The apex of the right ventricle p re * 
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contraction of the ventricles. If this were th SOUn<) f 3 cau8pd by the muscular 
isolated portion of tho ventricle would ha™*^ 77 ’ 18 11 not P robable that this 
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transmitted sound was heard but no direct ^ $ '" stetho f co P e > an d to the car, a 
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